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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

A Study in Incidental Memory. Garry C. Myers. Archives of Psychol- 
ogy, No. 26, February, 1913. 

A voluminous literature has grown up about the study of memory, 
but little concerns directly the problem of what has been called " inci- 
dental memory," a term first used by Wallace in the study which consti- 
tutes the twelfth monograph of this series. Attention to the stimulus 
and an intended act of recollection have formed part of most tests in this 
general field. In addition to what thus enters into the individual's ex- 
perience, there is a mass of impressions which do not primarily condition 
reaction or appeal to the individual's interest at the moment. It is the 
results of a study of the measure of retentiveness in these incidental im- 
pressions and its variations which are here presented. 

As these supplementary features of the witnesses' experience are in- 
variably explored in the legal scrutiny of testimony, it is from the psy- 
chological inquiry into the latter problem that our information concern- 
ing incidential memory has chiefly been derived. Of this material the 
writer gives an interesting resume in his introduction. His own investi- 
gation covers a large variety of phenomena. It includes tests of inciden- 
tal memory for the proportions and areas of well-known objects, such as 
bills, coins, and postage stamps, of words and the number of their com- 
ponent letters, of letter squares, dates, events, and extent of movement. 
In each case the reactions of characteristic groups and classes are sepa- 
rately presented, sex differences, and the effects of training, age, and 
professional occupation upon particular forms of perception and reten- 
tion being thus brought out. 

" Not one in twenty could reproduce six simple words in correct order 
immediately after writing them, in case they did not know beforehand 
that these words were to be reproduced," says the writer in his general 
conclusion. " It was a rare exception to find a subject who could repre- 
sent the Roman figures on a watch dial unless his attention had been 
previously called to their arrangement. Fewer than half the subjects 
tested could associate the correct year with events most familiar to them. 
About half the individuals tested correctly estimated the number of let- 
ters in their own names." 

As to the general causes of these facts, " we either shut out entirely 
from our senses those things which are not in accord with our interests 
and prejudices, or we perceive them very imperfectly. This perceptive 
selection with its resultant influence upon association the writer applies 
to certain assumptions of the Freudian school, referring the apparent 
associative inhibitions to original failure to establish the associations in 
question. This study shows " how meager is our memory of the most com- 
monplace objects, relations, and events that were not in the central field 
of interest, or closely attached thereto, when they were presented to the 
senses." He has earlier pointed out that errors in any perception tend to 
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be perpetuated in subsequent perceptions mediated by the same sensory 
complex. " Moreover, one often has a mass of imperfect, fragmentary, 
and unclassified perceptions which, when subsequently joined together in 
terms of experience, present conclusions that are distorted representations 
of the original stimuli." 

" In the process of learning, then," the writer concludes, " the vital 
factors are the manner in which the stimuli are presented to the senses 
and the attitude of the subject at the time of their presentation. It is 
more important to organize the stimuli in their presentation than to 
organize subsequently perceptions of chaotic stimuli. Therefore the true 
aim of education should be to teach the child to study rather than to 
recite." 

Robert MacDougall. 

New York University. 

Dernieres Pensees. H. Poincare. Paris: Flammarion. 1913. Pp. 258. 

This volume, published posthumously, contains a number of miscella- 
neous papers which M. Poincare had intended to bring together as the 
fourth volume of his contributions to the philosophy of science. Its con- 
tent is partly new and partly old. To the latter material belong chapters 
four and five, which review and complete the author's attacks, incorporated 
in the second part of " Science and Method," upon the Cantorians, as 
represented by Russell and Hilbert; chapters two and three, which carry 
on the analysis of space and geometry begun in Part II. of " Science and 
Hypothesis," and continued through Part II. of the " Value of Science " 
and the first chapter of the second part of " Science and Method " ; and, 
perhaps, chapter seven, on " Les Rapports de la Matiere et de l'Ether," 
which is closely related to the second part of " Science and Method." 
However, M. Poincare' is always worth while when he repeats himself, for 
his mind never stands still and, for him, repeated issues are issues refined 
and subtilized to such a degree that it is not always easy to reduce them 
to their prototypes. 

Of the new essays, chapter one, "L'evolution des Lois," justifies the 
scientist in refusing to entertain the hypothesis indicated by its title; 
chapter six, " I/hypothese des Quanta," discusses a momentous physical 
hypothesis of Planck and develops from it an astounding suggestion of a 
discontinuous universe contradicting absolutely the scholastic adage 
Natura non fecit saltus; and chapters eight and nine give us our only 
glimpse of the author's moral philosophy. 

Except for the cosmological implications of the " Quanta," the most 
noteworthy moments of the book are the assertion of the mutual depend- 
ence of logic and psychology (p. 139), and the definition of M. Poincare's 
method in language frankly pragmatic, culminating (p. 146) in his first 
explicit acceptance of the term. Later he identified pragmatism with 
idealism as opposed to the Cantorian realism. This passage will furnish 
a real problem to commentators on Poincare's philosophy, for while his 



